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international law. But if there is one proposition which is 
universally recognized and to which all nations submit 
themselves rather than face the displeasure and con- 
tempt of the world for their refusal to obey, then that 
one principle is world-law to the extent of being an 
expression of the world-will, and the penalty which 
must be borne by those who break it is the substitute for 
a world-army, and it secures the enforcement of the 
principle as truly as armed force would do. 

If it be objected that any nation can break any princi- 
ple it chooses, the practical answer is that the penalty is 
so great that every nation prefers to obey rather than 
bear the penalty, and this establishes the fact that other 
compulsion is just as effective as the compulsion of an 
army, and that world-sovereignty is actually in existence 
to the extent that nations recognize it and obey it, though 
they still formally deny the proposition that there is any- 
thing superior to national sovereignty. 

Nations have nothing to fear from recognition of 
the doctrine and the fact of world-sovereignty. On 
the contrary, they have much to gain. Our States, even 
if they lost anything, lost nothing at all comparable to 
their gain when they became, by formal vote, members 
of the national Union. In like manner, the nations, 
by recognizing world-sovereignty, would lose nothing at 
all to be compared with their gain. The subjects upon 
which world-sovereignty would be recognized would not 
be those upon which national sovereignty is exercised. 
They would be a class of subjects outside of those which 
it is possible for the nations in their individual capacity 
to act upon. 

These subjects are already coming into sight, and 
action has been taken upon them for half a century by 
international congresses and conferences, and they now 
press upon the nations for attention. First of them is 
the codification of the body of international law. This 
is even of more importance than any of the subjects to 
be discussed at the coming conference at The Hague. 
It underlies the relations of the nations. Already there 
has been an expression of the will of the world regard- 
ing many matters which are the subject of international 
law, but there is no formal body of principles laid down 
in specific language which has been passed upon by the 
nations and become an established code for the guidance 
of the nations in their relations with each other. Yet 
the world-will is there, and the nations submit them- 
selves to it. 

Further subjects of expressions of world-sovereignty 
are found in the propositions which were framed by the 
second Pan-American Conference at Mexico and by the 
third at Rio Janeiro last year. Other questions are 
pressing, and the intercommunication of the nations offi- 
cially and of their citizens unofficially in ways of busi- 
ness and social intercourse are becoming so frequent 
and complicated that there is a growing need of further 
expressions of world-will whereby practices for the 
health, safety and convenience of travel and business 
shall be guaranteed by world officials, as our national 
officials regulate such matters between our states. 

The more the objectors study the situation, the more 
certainly will it clear up before their eyes, and their 
doubts and fears will be found equally exaggerated. It 
is not denied in the least that practical obstacles will be 
found to the working union of the world as one political 



body. So there were exceedingly great practical ob- 
stacles to the union of our States. But that union 
came because it was based upon a fundamental and 
genuine unity which was more powerful than the formal 
and superficial separation and sovereignty of the States. 
In the same way, the political unity of the world is ab- 
solutely sure to come, because it rests upon a genuine 
unity of the race compared with which national separate- 
ness and national sovereignty are limited and incomplete. 



The Program of the Interparliamentary 

Union for the Second Hague 

Conference. 

On the 4th of March, just before Congress adjourned, 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Group in Congress, made a speech in the House 
in which he incorporated the report to the President of 
the United States of delegates to the London Interparlia- 
mentary Conference last July, on the program outlined 
by that meeting for the coming Hague Conference. 
Though we have more than once spoken of this program, 
we are glad to give all our readers the opportunity of 
seeing Mr. Bartholdt's report in full. It is as follows : 

Washington, D. C, January 24, 1907. 

My Dear Mr. President: On March 6, after you 
had called the second Hague Conference, in compliance 
with your promise made to the Interparliamentary Union, 
our arbitration group held a meeting and authorized me 
to propose to the Executive Council of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union : 

First : That the parliaments of Central and South 
America be specially invited to participate in the 
approaching conference of our Union. 

Second : That the Union formulate a treaty of arbitra- 
tion worthy of general acceptance, and acceptable both 
to the United States and to the great powers of Europe. 

Third: The determination of the proper basis of 
representation in a permanent international congress. 

I repaired to Brussels in May following and presented 
these three propositions to the Executive Council of our 
Union. The result was : 

First : The immediate issue of invitations to the Cen- 
tral and South American parliaments and the appear- 
ance of four Spanish- American nations at the 1905 
conference of our Union. 

Second : The appointment of a committee, of which I 
was a member, to prepare and present to the confer- 
ence to be held at Brussels on the 28th of the following 
July, a general treaty of arbitration. 

Third : A request that I present to the conference in 
July a basis for a permanent international parliament. 

1 availed myself of every possible assistance during 
the short interval allowed me for this important work, 
and when the conference assembled, on the 28th of July 
at Brussels, I laid before it two documents, copies of 
which I take pleasure in attaching hereto. One of them 
was a proposed treaty of arbitration and the other was 
an outline of a permanent international congress. [Both 
of these have already been discussed in the Advocate 
of Peace.] 
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Our brethren of the European parliaments were some- 
what surprised at the first view of our propositions, but 
this was quite natural, because we in America are simply 
the Europeans who wish most to push forward. But it 
required only the three days of our session to crystal- 
lize the sentiment of the entire conference solidly in 
favor of the principles : 

1. Of a permanent international congress, having power 
to convene periodically and automatically, to discuss 
such international questions as the current of events 
may make paramount. 

2. Of granting jurisdiction to the Hague Court in a 
clearly defined area, so that the Court can become an 
integral and self-acting part of the world's judicial 
machinery. 

Two commissions, composed of twelve of the most 
eminent parliamentarians of Europe, were appointed to 
consider the details, with instructions to report prior 
to the assembling of the second Hague Conference. 

It may interest you to recall the fact that the mem- 
bers of our Union, upon leaving the Belgian parliament 
house, after taking this stand for securing a more per- 
manent peace among all nations, were rejoiced by the 
good news that you had succceeded in reestablishing 
peace in Asia on that very day. 

In the preparation of the general treaty of arbitra- 
tion, which I submitted at Brussels, due consideration 
was given to the indisposition of the great powers of 
Europe to agree to the arbitration of all questions, and 
also to the best means of avoiding the rocks which 
wrecked the nine treaties negotiated by Secretary Hay, 
at your request, and which failed to become operative, 
though ratified almost unanimously by our Senate, on 
account of the provision requiring the signing of a sub- 
sequent agreement (treaty) for each particular question. 

I suggested clear definition of the classes of contro- 
versies included in the treaty and automatic action in 
such cases by the Hague Court. And, to make unity of 
action possible between advanced and backward nations, 
I proposed permitting each nation to designate the area 
in which it would submit its action to the Court. 

Before our Union assembled for its fourteenth confer- 
ence, at London, in July of the present year, both of these 
commissions had filed reports favorable to the main 
ideas contained in the propositions submitted at Brus- 
sels in 1905. 

After full consideration of these reports, copies of 
which are hereto attached, the London conference 
adopted the reports, after having made some amend- 
ments to the report on treaty of arbitration, which made 
it more progressive than as reported by the Commission. 

The Commission had reported in favor of granting 
jurisdiction to the Hague Court, in a large number 
(seventeen) of classes of controversies, so that no further 
agreement or treaty need be concluded between the con- 
tending parties before cases of the designated kind can 
go to the Hague Court for trial and final determination. 

Upon motion of Hon. John Sharp Williams, questions 
of debt were added to this list by unanimous consent of 
the Executive Council and of the conference in full 
session. 

This Commission appended to its proposed treaty of 
arbitration a suggestion that the signatory powers resort 
to mediation in all the questions reserved from the treaty 



prior to the commencement of hostilities. Upon motion 
of Hon. W. J. Bryan, amended by His Excellency von 
Plener, ex-secretary of the Austrian treasury, this recom- 
mendation was enlarged so as to call definitely in all such 
cases for either mediation or an impartial investigation of 
disputed questions of fact, as the one or other method 
may be the more appropriate, prior to the commence- 
ment of hostilities. The clause thus enlarged was car- 
ried into the body of the proposed treaty by a unani- 
mous vote of the conference in full session. 

This idea was part of the treaty proposed by me at 
Brussels, and was regarded by the Europeans as too 
progressive until the matter was thoroughly discussed in 
the council and in the open conference in London. 

You will see that these recommendations, taken to- 
gether, constitute a complete and scientific proposition. 

First : A permanent deliberative body is suggested in 
which all nations will be represented, to crystallize the 
best sentiment of the world into rules of international 
law. 

Second : The treaty of arbitration is to empower the 
Hague Court to say when these rules have been vio- 
lated, in a clearly defined area. 

Third : Controversies not falling within this area are to 
be reserved for trial by armed forces. But hostilities 
are not to commence until the good offices of friendly 
powers have been asked by the disputants in vain, or 
until disputed questions of fact have been examined in 
the light of evidence by an impartial international com- 
mission. 

Having obtained such progressive action, I did not 
think it wise to press further for other ideas contained 
in the treaty I proposed. But I think it appropriate to 
call your attention to these : 

First : That each nation might designate the questions 
it is willing to surrender up to the jurisdiction of the 
Hague Court, and the treaty to become operative be- 
tween it and all the other signatories, but only to the ex- 
tent that others designate the same classes of questions as 
suitable for obligatory arbitration. 

To illustrate : The small powers would designate all 
questions. The great powers might designate many ques- 
tions, some more than others. The treaty would become 
operative between some nations for all questions, with- 
out any right of appeal to arms after the decision of 
the Court. 

Between others it would become operative, say, for all 
the controversies included in the treaty as proposed by 
the Commission and approved by the conference, that is, 
in eighteen classes of contentions. 

Between others, in a still more limited area. 

I suggested, also, that the clause requiring mediation 
or investigation prior to commencement of hostilities in 
all the questions reserved for forcible settlement might 
be stricken out by any country unwilling to go so far, 
thus letting the treaty in all its clauses but this one 
operate between such a country and all others rati- 
fying it. 

In this way the treaty could operate on each country 
up to the limit of its arbitration sentiment. 

It seems to me you are in a position, with this two- 
edged sword, to cut the Gordian knot of the arbitration 
problem which has thus far defied statesmanship, even 
that of your lamented Secretary of State, John Hay. 
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Other resolutions of the conference were as follows : 
Upon motion of Mr. Cremer, as amended by Baron 
d'Estournelles, the conference declared in favor of na- 
tional commissions for consideration of the question of 
armaments, with a view to an international agreement 
to arrest or reduce them, and also for the placing of this 
question upon the program of the approaching Hague 
Conference. 

On motion of Signor Brunialti (Italy) and of M . Louis 
Pranck (Belgium), the conference adopted resolutions 
declaring for : 

1. The definition of "Contraband of war" as being 
restricted to arms, explosives, and munitions of war. 

2. Reasserting and confirming the principle that it is 
not proper to destroy either ships carrying contraband 
of war or goods on board such ships which are not con- 
traband of war. 

3. Universal consent to the inviolability of private 
property at sea in time of war. 

Upon motion of M. Beernaert, ex-Prime Minister of 
Belgium, who is now a senator, it was requested that the 
employment of new types of instruments of war and the 
bombardment of undefended ports, towns, and villages 
should be placed upon the program of the approaching 
Hague Conference. 

Upon motion of Dr. Albert Gobat, general secretary 
of our Union (member of the Swiss Parliament), it was 
resolved that the forthcoming Hague Conference should 
consider and more clearly define the rights and duties 
of neutrals in time of war. 

Upon my own motion, it was unanimously declared that 
each group of our Union should take steps immediately 
to secure from their government an annual appropriation 
in aid of the work of the Interparliamentary Union and 
of the general movement for the substitution of arbitra- 
tion for force in international affairs. 

You will observe that these far-reaching recommenda- 
tions divide themselves into two classes : 

First : Those that can be effectuated only by general 
consent of the powers. 

Second : Those that any one nation can effectuate by 
its own individual action. 

I will address a separate note to you in regard to the 
second class, confining myself here to action that should 
be taken in concert with other powers, either at or after 
the forthcoming Conference at The Hague. 

By securing the indorsement of the foregoing progres- 
sive ideas by this Union, composed of over 2,000 mem- 
bers of national legislative bodies, the arbitration group 
of our Congress has opened the door for some Chief 
Executive to take the lead in effectuating these things 
which are indispensable to the peace, prosperity, and 
further progress not only of our country but of all 
nations. The conditions which now confront us seem 
to make this work appertain more directly to you than 
to any other Chief Executive. 

The forthcoming Conference at The Hague was called 
upon your initiative, and this action was based upon the 
resolution of our Union adopted at its first American 
session, upon motion of American members of our body. 
This second Conference at The Hague will be partici- 
pated in by all American nations, and this fact is due to 
American initiative. 

We are therefore upon the eve of what may be cor- 



rectly called the " American Conference at The Hague," 
and we will not disappoint the world by failing to make 
that Conference produce results proportionate to the 
possibilities of this hour and to the rightful place of the 
United States in the politics of the world. 

Nothing impractical has been proposed, but simply the 
attempting of all that is now possible. The hour has 
struck for realizing these things, and the prestige that 
you obtained throughout the world by your successful 
intervention in the war between Russia and Japan and 
by other acts in bringing the Hague Court into opera- 
tion points to you as the Chief Executive who should 
lead in espousing ideas which have already found advo- 
cates among the most eminent jurists and legislators of 
every advanced nation. 

Happily the political conditions of our country insure 
your receiving the support of the leaders of all political 
parties. The party to which you belong declared for 
arbitration at its last national convention. The elected 
leader of the Democratic party in the House is a mem- 
ber of our Union, and both he and the acknowledged 
leader of the Democratic party in the country partici- 
pated in the recent conference at London. Both of 
them contributed valuable ideas, which were adopted by 
the conference, and exerted their influence in causing 
our Union to declare for this progressive platform. 
Shortly after bringing forward this proposition I de- 
clared that it was one upon which good people in every 
country and of every shade of political opinion could 
stand together, regardless of the forms of the country's 
constitution and of the national policies with which their 
party may be associated. Events have justified my 
hopes, but in no country more conspicuously than in our 
own. 

Assured that you will be led to do all that is wise and 
right at this critical moment, I tender you my services 
to aid in all possible ways, and beg to remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 

Richard Bartholdt, 
President of the American Group. 



Glorification of Justice, Not of War. 

One of the chief influences that went to defeat in the 
Wisconsin Legislature the bill appropriating $25,000 for 
the Jamestown Exposition was the speech of the So- 
cialist Representative, Hon. Carl D. Thompson. In 
publishing this powerful speech, with its noble protest 
against the proposed military and naval display of the 
Exposition, and against war in general, we must not be 
understood to express our approval of all the positions 
taken by Mr. Thompson. He said : 

If this were an appropriation for educational, his- 
torical, economic, commercial or industrial purposes, we 
would not object. If it were to build better schools and 
colleges, to educate or to uplift our people, or for any 
purpose that would elevate and purify humanity, then 
Socialists would most heartily support it. 

But this Jamestown Exposition has become chiefly and 
primarily military in its purpose. It is to be distinctly 
and emphatically, according to the public statements of 
Ihose who have it in charge, "a glorification of war," 



